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sake, and not for the sake of its industrial applications. So
Newman defines liberal education as the "process of training,
by which the intellect, instead of being formed or sacrificed to
some particular or accidental purpose, some specific trade, or
profession, or study, or science, is disciplined for its own sake."
He thus makes a sharp distinction between what is liberal or
cultural, and what is vocational or useful. "That alone is liberal
knowledge," he insists, "which stands on its own pretensions,
which is independent of sequel, expects no complement, refuses
to be informed (as it is called) by any end or absorbed into
any art, in order duly to present itself to our contemplation."
Now it may already have occurred to the reader that there is
something not quite satisfactory about a distinction so sharply
drawn. Is there so much difference after all, he may be inclined
to ask, between studying psychology for its own sake, and
studying it because one hopes it may throw light upon the work
of a teacher, or a preacher, or an employer of labour? Is there
so much difference between choosing to study economics or
politics for its own sake, or because one intends to embark
upon a business or a political career? At some places the line
manifestly becomes a thin one, and as a matter of fact the
distinction made by Newman is simply rejected by thinkers as
distinguished in their way as Newman was in his. The view of
this nineteenth-century Englishman stands, for example, in
striking contrast with that of the twentieth-century American
John Dewey. Dewey maintains that the defenders of the
traditional idea of a liberal education are playing with words.
When a man seems to be undertaking an intellectual or aesthetic
pursuit for its own sake, he is really doing so, possibly with a
view to teaching, or writing, or public speaking, possibly with a
view to filling his hours of leisure congenially, or possibly with
a view to that personal adornment, that social companionship
and entertainment that give prestige, and that art of spending
money, which have been made into definite callings,1 In other
1 See Democracy and Education, p. 365.